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WHEN FOUND— 


“NEXT to Christmas Day, the most pleasant epoch in existence 
is the advent of the New Year. . . . There must have been 
some few occurrences 1n the past year to which we can look back with a 
smile of cheerful recollection, if not with a feeling of heartfelt thankful- 
ness, and we are bound by every rule of justice and equity to give the 
New Year credit for being a good one, until he proves himself unworthy 
the confidence we repose in him.” 

These words of Dickens come to our mind as we prepare the first 
number of our new volume whilst the old year is dying—the hardest, 
most terrible death any year has suffered in the world’s history, and 
it behoves us as Dickensians to believe and hope that the new year will 
be a good one. Let us look to it for peace on earth and good will 
towards men and trust that it will prove worthy the confidence we 
repose in it. 

* * %* * ** 

Christmas has come and gone, and one of our contemporaries has 
been bemoaning the fact that it was not an old-fashioned Christmas 
day. Even the Dickensy touch was absent, it says, because Dickens 
never had the chance of realizing England in the state it found itself 
on December the twenty-fifth, 1914. He never imagined a mistletoe 
bough with our boys in khaki eligible for its privileges (if they were nt 
in khaki, by the way, they would have stood a bad chance with those 
who were). He may not hav2 done so. He may not have even 
imagined an English family gathering round the Christmas board in 
Scarborough, Whitby, or the Hartlepools. But he did create Mark 
Tapley, and the Mark Tapleys of to-day must have been in their 
element during the Christmas-tide that has passed. 

* * 8 %* aS 

Mr. Henry F. Dickens has been working hard on behalf of the British 
Red Cross Society’s funds and has met with the greatest success every- 
where. His recitals have taken him already the length and breadth 
of England, and he has many more engagements to fulfil. The work 
has been strenuous, but Mr. Dickens has satisfied every call upon his 
time without clashing with his professional duties in the Courts. His 
next recital in London will be at the Guildhall School of Music on 
February 3rd, in aid of the same funds, under the auspices of the 
Fellowship, and it is hoped every member will do his or her best to dis- 
pose of tickets. Full particulars and prices can be had of the Secretary. 
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We have received yet another edition of A Christmas Carol, which is. 
published by Messrs. Simpkin Marshall and Co., at five shillings net. 
It is charmingly illustrated by Honor C. Appleton. Her colouring is 
delicate, and the atmosphere and environment in most of her paintings. 
are in the true spirit. We think she has made Bob a little too old, and 
Scrooge at times too tall. But these are faults which do not detract 
from her very artistic pictures. 

* * * * * 

A series of little playlets from Dickens intended for the use of schools- 
has been issued by Evans Brothers. There are five in all: two from 
Nickleby, and one each from Copperfield, Oliver Twist, Great Expecta- 
tions. Each takes about twenty minutes in performance, and full 
particulars are given as to stage, scenery, costumes, rehearsals and 
management in general. They should prove invaluable to teachers. 
and others, who need short dramatic pieces of excellent quality which 
involve no difficulty in staging and execution. They are published at 
twopence each, or complete in one volume, one shilling net. 

* * * * * 

“David Copperfield’s Boyhood” is an abridgement by Edward 
Shirley of David’s career up to the time he went to school at Canterbury, 
told for children. Mr. Shirley has done his work sympathetically, 
and the volume is handsomely illustrated in colour. It is published 
by Messrs. T. Nelson and Son, at one shilling. 

* * * * * 

Paris is a city of knitters to-day, says The Lady, as she was when the 
famous Madame Defarge, of the wine-shop in St. Antoine, and her 
sister Vengeances knitted the destiny of so many of the aristocrats of 
France into their grim patterns. Everywhere, even in the few motor 
cars hurrying to the hospitals, the needles are flying, but the spirit that 
animates them is very different from that immortalised in Charles 
Dickens’s A Tale of Two Cities. 

* * * * * 

The Rey. Dr. C. W. Gordon better known in this country as “ Ralph 
Connor,’ the distinguished novelist, and Hon. President of the Winnipeg 
branch of the Dickens Fellowship, who has been chaplain to the 79th 
Cameron Highlanders for years, will join his regiment, and has definitely 
decided to go to the front. Another of our Canadian members, Mr. 


E. H. Honneyman has joined the Canadian contingent on Salisbury 
Plain. 
*K * * * * 

There is a Sergeant Pickwick in the Ist Monmouthshire Reserve 
Home Service Battalion. He sang at a dinner recently, and when he 
was called upon somebody remarked that Pickwick ought to do Weller 
than the other singers. 

* * * * * 

In his book on “ The Kaiser’s War,” Mr. Austin Harrison describes 
the typical Pan-German as ** Micawber dressed up in jack boots and 
a helmet, explaining to Mrs. Micawber the mysteries of the Universe.’” 

THe Epiror. 
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CHARLES DICKENS AND ROSS 


WHERE THE AMERICAN READING TOUR WAS DECIDED UPON 
By E. KENDALL PEARSON : 


ANG for long considered that the interesting old town of Ross 

-* —favoured by Nature as one of the most charming beauty spots 
in the lovely Valley of the Wye, and immortalised by Pope in his 
famous eulogy on John Kyrle, the “‘Man of Ross’’—deserved by 
reason of Charles Dickens’s association with it a more conspicuous 
position in Dickens lore than has hitherto been accorded to it,.I took 
the opportunity afforded by a recent holiday spent in revisiting familiar 
scenes of younger days to ~ prospect,” as the Americans say, with a 
view of assisting to put my birthplace upon its proper pedestal in this 
respect. 

‘The terrible clash of arms which has since reverberated throughout 
the world had just commenced, and although it was impossible alto- 
wether to be out of ear-shot, even in peaceful little Ross, it afforded 
some measure of relief from the all-absorbing topic of general discussion, 
avith the inevitable contemplation of the changes being effected in 
the map of Europe, to be able to pursue what was to an enthusiastic 
Dickensian the agreeable task of endeavouring to add to the recorded 
boundaries of Dickens-land. So thoroughly has the ground been 
surveyed by F. G. Kitton in his charming book, * The Dickens Country” 
that it may appear to be presumptuous to attempt to add to the 
- comprehensive information which he there gives of places and scenes 
connected with Dickens and his works ; but I hope I may be pardoned 
for venturing to suggest that the records of Dickens topography ought 
not to be regarded as complete without some detailed particulars of 
the place to which the Author journeyed to discuss with John Forster 
his proposed second visit to America, and where was decided upon 
after much discussion with his friend and biographer (who had made no 
secret of his thorough opposition to the project), that historic reading 
tour which will ever be remembered as one of the most conspicuous 
events in Charles Dickens's life. and the strain of which no doubt 
contributed to his comparatively early death. 

In his story of the reading tours given in “* Charles Dickens as I 
Knew Him,” George Dolby, who lived at Ross, refers in general terms 
to this visit of his Chief to the town of the “ Heaven-directed spire,” 
as Pope has it, as well as to a subsequent occasion when he had the 
honour of entertaining him at his own home on the banks of the Wye. 
To amplify, as the result of personal investigation, the information 
published in Dolby’s book in respect of these two visits is the purpose 
of these notes. 

I have always felt that it would be a matter of interest to Dickens 
lovers, and particularly to Americans, when visiting Ross to be able 
to identify the hotel at which the historic interview between the 
Novelist and Forster took place, and as to which Dolby’s book gives 
no clue; and after some little trouble I had the satisfaction of securing 
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conclusive documentary evidence upon the point. By the courtesy 
of the Manageress of the Royal Hotel—a commodious and well- 
equipped building standing on an eminence in picturesquely situated 
grounds overlooking the famed horse-shoe bend of the Wye—one of 
the prettiest bits of river scenery in Enyland—and literally under the 
shadow of the fine old parish church, the graceful spire of which is a 
conspicuous landmark for miles round, I was allowed access to the 
visitors’ books for nearly fifty years past. Amidst the thousands of 
signatures inscribed therein by guests from all parts of the world, and 
amongst them many illustrious names—those who have stayed at the 
hotel include the late Queen, when Princess Victoria, and Queen Mary, 
as Princess May (accompanied by her parents the Duke and Duchess 
of Teck)—I came across the following entry in 1867 :-— 


7th October.—John Forster and Mrs. Forster, London (after 
five weeks’ stay) and Mr. Charles Dickens for a couple of days. 


‘The gratification with which I copied this entry into my note book 
was. I confess, tempered by a tinge of disappointment that Dickens 
had not appended his own signature. But, notwithstanding that, the 
fact remained : there was indisputable proof of the visit in the neat and 
precise caligraphy of John Forster. One is tempted to wonder what 
might have happened if that visit to Ross with a view to propitiating 
Forster—who, according to Dolby, had made up his mind that the 
American reading project was not to be—had not taken place. But 
the visit was an accomplished fact. Dickens had written to his eldest 
daughter, Miss Mamie Dickens, on September 28th, “ [ am cff to Ross 
te consult with Mr. Forster and Delby together” ; and later he sent 
her a letter saving, * After a lony discussion with Forster, and con- 
sideration of what is to be said on both sides, I have decided to 
vo through with it.” 

When in Boston on the last American tour, “* A Great International 
Walking Match” was arranged between George Dolbv and J. R. 
Osgood. The former was styled, ** The Man of Ross”’ and the latter, 
“The Boston Bantam.” Dickens, who drew up the articles of agree- 
ment. acted as trainer and wrote the sporting narrative. The articles 
were duly signed by “ The Gad’s Hill Gasper,” and “* Massachusetts 
Jemmy ” (James T. Fields). In his description of “The Men” in 
the sporting narrative, Dickens humorously ‘sized up” Dolby thus : 
“The Man of Ross (alas old Ahick Pope. alias All-our-praises-why- 
should-lords, ete.), 1s a thought and a half too fleshy, and if he 
accidentally sat down upon his baby would do it to the tune of 
fourteen stone. This popular codger is of the rubicund and jovial 
sort, and has long been known as a piscatorial pedestrian on the 
banks of the Wye. But Izaak Walton hadn’t pace—look at his book 
and yowll find it slow—and when that article comes into question, 
the fishing-rod may prove to some of his disciples a rod in pickle. 
Howbeit the ‘ Man of Ross ° is a lively ambler, and has a sweet stride 
of lus own.” LT regret to have to record that athletic prowess of Ross 
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suffered a severe blow upon this historic occasion, for its Boden 
champion was badly beaten. 

Although, so far as I have seen, there is only one other recorded 
visit of Dickens to Ross, it seems to be clear from what I was able to 
glean in the course of my investigations, that he was there upon at 
least one more occasion. Dolby states in his book that he journeyed 
with Dickens from Cheltenham—where the Novelist had given a reading 
and had afterwards dined with his old friend Macready—to Ross, on 
January 23rd, 1869, his Chief being under promise to him to spend 
the next day (Sunday) at his house. “ The following day,” says 
Dolby, “he went about the place with me, taking as much interest 
in everything as if he had been at ‘ Gad’s ’—Nothing escaping his 


ASHFIELD LODGE, ROSS 


One time the residence of George Dolby, who entertained Charles Dickens there. 


Photo by H. EB. Wilkins (Ross) by permission of the occupier, Mr. NM. Greenhill. 


attention and observation. ... He had heard much of the beauties 
of the scenery in and about Ross, and expressed a wish to be taken 
for a walk along the prettiest road in the Haale I chose 
the one which is supposed by old travellers te lie the ° prettiest in 
England,’ viz., from Ross to Monmouth, about elev«i; miles. Sending on 
a carriage to Monmouth to drive us back in time for dinner, we started 
on this afternoon walk, in the course of which an amusing incident 
occurred. Monmouth is approached by a descent of about two and a 
half miles, through a very pretty wood. Walking down this hill at 
the rate of about four miles an hour, we met three voung men. One 
of them was so overcome by the apparition of Charles Dickens. whom 
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he at once recognised, that he fell back into the wood, pulling his com-. 
panions with him, and shouted, “Make way! Blow me if that ain’t 
Charles Dickens!’ This was done with such a theatrical air, that it 
caused the Chief to laugh uproariously. Calling the youth back, he 
asked for the honour of shaking him by the hand, and at the same time 
begged him to accept the assurance that the surmise which had * blown ~ 
him was quite correct. We continued our walk to Monmouth, highly 
amused at the incident, Dickens wondering what the young man would 
have done if with his knowledge of celebrities he had lived in the olden 
times, and under the same circumstances had encountered ‘ Dick 
Turpin.’ ” 

Going over the same ground this autumn, I was irresistibly reminded 
of the occurrence as related by Dolby, and after identifying, to my own 
satisfaction, the approximate spot where Dickens encountered the 
rustics, I indulged the pleasing fancy of reconstructing in imagination 
the interesting little episode. 

Mr. Dolby resided at Ashfield Lodge. Ross, which at that time was. 
owned by the late Mr. 8. B. Wall, whose son, Mr. J. G. Wall—a well- 
known resident and a keen reader of Dickens’s works—-gave me some. 
interesting particulars of a visit which the Author paid to the town 
and which, he says, was longer than a Saturday to Monday stay. 
Other “ Men of Ross ” with whom I conversed also recalled the interest 
with which they had witnessed Dickens going to and from Ashfield 
Lodge, or watched him walking on the lawn. At the request of his 
father, who, as Dolby’s landlord and next-door neighbour, had been 
introduced to Dickens, Mr. J. G. Wall acted as “ guide, philosopher 
and friend’ to the distinguished visitor upon one occasion, when he 
took him for a ramble through Penyard Wood to the ruins of Penyard 
Castle. Mr. Wall recalls the dis gust to which Dickens gave expression 
when it was pointed out to him that portions of these historic ruins 
had been removed and devoted to utilitarian purposes. 

Whilst unable to recollect the exact year, Mr. Wall thinks his walk 
with Dickens was in the autumn. It was certainly when the butter- 
flies were about, for he remembers drawing attention to some speci- 
mens of the “comma ” butterfly (so called because it bears upon it 
that which exactly resembles this punctuation mark), and in which 
Mr. Dickens was for * professional”? reasons obviously interested. 
He did not, however, converse very freely, and Mr. Wall’s impression 
is that the Novelist was rather taciturn. There were nusical evenings 
arranged when Dickens was staying at Ashfield Lodge, Madame 
Sainton-Dolby being amongst those who took part in them. The 
diminutive Shetland pony which Mr. Dickens had presented to Mr. 
Dolby’s little girl is still remembered in Ross. Miss Southall, of 
The Graig—-the grounds of which adjoin those of Ashfield Lodge— 
confided to me that as a child she quite envied that little pony, which 
was accompanied by other gifts for the Dolby children, including a 
wonderful balloon shaped like an elephant. Mr. Wall has good reason 
to remember the Dickens pony, for to him was entrusted the task of 
trying to break it in. The Shetland’s spirit was evidently larger than 
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his body, and Mr. Wall says he gave up as a bed i ais ee to 
subdue it. Whether the pony eventually settled down to a sedate life 
in his Ross home and thus did credit to the celebrated donor, deponent 
sayeth not: but from Mr. Wall’s description of the little animal, I 
should say that our old friend Christopher Nubbles of Old Curiosity 
Shop fame would not have taken him in exchange for Mr. Garland’ S 
well-regulated, albeit erratic “‘ Whisker.” 

In conclusion, I may be permitted to express the hope that hence- 
forward Ross will, as I submit it so well deserves, be included within 
the itinerary of all explorers of Dickens-land, and that a vigorous 
branch of the Fellowship may ere long be formed there as an earnest 
of the intention of Herefordshire Dickensians to do their part in helping 
to keep Charles Dickens’s memory perpetually green. 


ESTHER SUMMERSON 
By DORIS A. BURMAN (Manchester Branch) 


TT MAGINATION is the faculty of forming ideas. It was an imagina- 
tion so vivid and an intuition so true making up what in Charles 
Dickens was almost a sixth sense, which we truly know to be nothing 
more than his striking personality, but which the average unimagin- 
ative person calls “‘ exaggeration.” To read Dickens without more or 
less imagination is an impossibility, and when the word exaggeration is 
used it reflects more upon the reader than upon the writer of the books. 
It was owing to this marvellous personality that Dickens was able to 
enter into the life of every character he created. It is the spirit of the 
child that pervades the lives of all his characters, modified, it is true, 
to suit their age and surrounding, but still there. His children grow up. 
but they never grow older ; they are endowed with a perpetual youth. 
May I draw on your imagination for a few minutes. We are about 
to take a pilgrimage to the Magic Land of Books, in company with 
Fiction the Magician. A queer guide he is; in some aspects his face 
reveals a character of rare nobility and high ideals, and in others a 
meanness and sordidness that does him little or no credit. On our 
arrival he conducts us to part of his world which he tells us, he calls 
his nineteenth century land. He waves his wand and there appear 
before us three caskets. They are not new to us; we recognize 
them as the caskets we have seen so often in Portia’s house at 
Belmont. The same and yet not the same. As Portia bid her 
lovers choose the casket which contained her own fair portrait, so our 
magician bids us take our choice. One of the caskets, he informs us, 
contains gems of such quality, quantity and brilliance, as can never 
be excelled. He bids us choose for we have each individual choice, 
and one of our number chooses the gold casket. He opens it, but 
from his dissatisfied expression we infer that as Bassanio said, “ the 
world is still deceived with ornament.” A beautiful casket truly, 
but the gems are not there. We pass the second, for we know that the 
silver casket will not contain what we seek. We pass to the third 
and profiting by Bassanio’s experience, take it boldly in our hands. 
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At our grasp the rude leaden box, devoid of all the intricate ornamen- 
tation of the other caskets, is transformed into a casket so beautiful 
against which the former two sink into insignificance. The cunning 
of the workmanship bespeaks the hand of a genius and across the top, in 
letters of gold, are the words. “Charles Dickens.” Our magician 
waves his hand and there before us lie some of the most treasured 
jewels. What an array! ll shapes and sizes of stones it is true, 
but little difference in quality and brilliance. Some in golden settings, 
some in settings of silver, some large stones to add to whose beauty no 
setting is required, and other stones highly coloured perhaps truly, 
but of no less interest to us for Ruskin says “ All noble men love 
colour.” As we look our gaze is attracted by a diamond almost 
hidden away under the larger stones. A small stone it is, but possessing - 
a peculiar brilliance unequalled by any other. It is in a gold setting 
on the back of which are the words “ Bleak House.” I take up the 
stone, and as [ lay it on my hand the magician waves his wand 
and, in the centre of the diamond appears a tiny face which, as I 
look, grows larger and clearer. It is the face of a young girl of about 
14 years of age, whom I recognize as little Esther Summerson. 
Such a sad little face. Its owner is of a naturally timid and retiring 
nature, and in the eyes is a wistful unsatisfied look that tells more of 
resignation than discontent. As I grasp the gem more tightly the 
. jewel child speaks to me. Listen! “I was brought up from my 
earliest remembrance, like some of the princesses in the fairy stories, 
only I was not charming, by my godmother. At least I knew her as 
such. She was a good, good, woman. She went to Church three times 
every Sunday and to morning prayers on Wednesdays and Fridays, 
and to lectures whenever there were lectures, and never missed. She 
was handsome, but she never smiled. She was always grave and strict. 
She was so good’I thought the badness of other people made her frown 
all her life. I felt so different from her. I felt so poor, so trifling, 
and so far off; that I could never be unrestrained with her, no, could 
never even love her as [ wished. It made me very sorry to consider 
how good she was and how unworthy of her I was ; and I used ardently 
to hope that I might have a better heart, and I talked it over very often 
with the dear old doll; but I never loved my godmother as I ought to 
to have loved her, and I felt I must have loved her if I had been a 
better girl.” As we listen I have relaxed my hold on the stone and the 
picture 1s gone. 

As the, wave leaves its impression on the sand, so Dickens’s own 
unhappy childhood seems to have been impressed upon the lives of 
all his principal children. Yet it is in no way detrimental to the well 
being of the characters. In Esther Summerson it rather enobles 
than otherwise, and her ideal was to be “ contented, kindhearted, to 
do some good to some one, and to win some love for herself.” G. K. 
Chesterton has said ~ Dickens’s work is not to be reckoned in novels 
at all. Dickens’s work is to be reckoned always by characters, some- 
times in groups, oftener in episodes, but never by novels.” He has 
also remarked, “ They are simply lengths cut from the flowing and 
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mixed substance called Dickens, a substance of which any given length 
will be certain to contain a given. proportion of brilliant and bad stuff.” 
If this be true Esther Summerson may be classed as the “ brilliant 
stuff.” As a character she is individual. She is in the book, but not 
of the book. Separate and distinct, but none the less dependent upon 
it, she is the character round which the whole plot of the book revolves. 
That Dickens’s ideal of womanhood was high, is evinced in this char- 
acter more clearly perhaps than in any other. She is not fascinating, 
but she is good. She possesses none of the cold haughtiness of her 
mother, but she has a gentle unassuming dignity as the presumptuous 
‘Mr. Guppy found to his discomfort. She has few lovers, but many 
friends. She had no particular gift for forming the lasting friendships 
she does form. It is merely her great sympathy and unselfishness. 
born of her own friendless childhood. She says little of her own 
actions; they speak for themselves. She is ever willing to help 
wherever help is needed. and is equal to every occasion even when one 
of the young Jellybys has been and got his head through the area 
railings. As I mention the Jellybys, I unconsciously grasp the gem 
and the picture again appears. The face is older, but the sweet ex- 
pression of the child is still in the face of the woman. Listen! She 
also is remembering her old friends. “‘ As we reached our destination 
there was a confused little crowd of people, principally children, gather- 
ed about the house at which we stopped, which had a tarnished brass 
plate on the door with the inscription, ‘ Jellyby.’ ‘Don’t be fright- 
ened,’ said Mr. Guppy looking in at the coach window. ‘One of the 
young Jellybys has got his head through the area railings!’ ‘0, 
poor child,’ said I, ‘ let me out, if you please.’ 

““« Pray be careful of yourself, Miss, the young Jellybys are always up 
to something,’ said Mr. Guppy. I made my way to the poor child, 
who was one of the dirtiest little unfortunates I ever saw, and found 
him very hot and frightened and crying loudly, fixed by the neck 
between two iron railings while a milkman and a beadle, with the 
kindliest intentions possible, were endeavouring to drag him back by 
the legs, under a general impression that his skull was compressible by 
these means. As I found (after pacifying him), that he was a little 
boy, with a naturally large head, I thought that, perhaps, where his 
head could go, his body could follow, and mentioned that the best mode 
of extraction might be to push him forward. This was so favourably 
received by the milkman and the beadle that he would immediately 
have been pushed into the area, if I had not held his pinafore while 
Richard and Mr. Guppy ran down through the kitchen to catch him, 
when he should be released. At last he was happily got down without 
* any accident, and began to beat Mr. Guppy with a hoop stick in quite 
a frantic manner.” But the picture has faded. Her friendship with 
Miss Flite, the curious little woman in the squashed bonnet, her 
interest in Charley, her compassion for Jo, her tenderness for Lady 
Dedlock, when she at last realizes her relationship, her care for Ada, 
her gratitude to Mr. Jarndyce, all speak of a character iu which self 
plays no part at all. She was indeed a true friend. She could sym- 
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pathize with another’s woe without laying bare the secrets of her 
own heart. Her interest in Richard Carston at the most critical 
times in his career was more powerful than any lengthy argument 
could have been “‘ for our dear little old woman is such a capital old 
woman” Richard would say, “that I can’t get on without her. 
Before I begin my harum-scarum day—it does me so much good to 
come and have a steady walk with our friend, that here I am again!” 

But the face in the stone has faded, and with a wave of the 
hand, gems and magician have disappeared, and the beautiful casket 
becomes changed into a shabby copy of Bleak House. 

Dickens heroines are generally looked upon as early Victorian 
women, but there is little that is early Victorian about Esther 
Summerson. We talk of ‘Women’s Rights,’ but there are certain 
rights which a woman has no need to gain, and certainly ought 
never to lose, because they belong to her nature; the right to 
sympathize and encourage, the right to help and comfort, and the 
right to bring brightness and sunshine into the lives of others. This, 
Charles Dickens knew, when he created Esther Summerson. 


A NOVEL RECITAL OF THE “CAROL” 


“Suit the action to the word, the word to the action.” —Hamlet. 


O what extent a reciter may legitimately rely on the aids of 
theatrical representation is a reflection which came to the mind on 
hearing Mr. Adrian Harley recite A Christmas Carol at the Court 
Theatre, London, on December 18th and 19th, in aid of the Variety 
Artistes’ Emergency Relief, and the Belgian Christmas, Funds. The 
reading—for it was more a reading than a recitation—was illustrated, 
as to its chief incidents, by living “ tableaux,”’ the performers in which 
followed in dumb action the words of the reciter. The most: satis- 
factory scenes were Bob Cratchit’s dinner party, Fezziwig’s Ball, and 
Scrooge’s nephew’s party. 

The costumes and general production were alike excellent, and 
reflected the highest credit on Mr. Harley as producer. The reading 
was well rendered, but it was evident that the attention demanded 
of the reader to see that the actions of the players synchronised with 
the passages he was delivering detracted at times from the concen- 
tration necessary to a quite successful rendering. Moreover one found 
oneself watching the effects rather than listening to the reader, all of 
which suggests that a recital is valuable only in so far as the imagination 
is stimulated by the voice and gesture and facial expression of the 
sole performer. Otherwise let the performers vocalise their lines and 
vive us a full dramatic representation. 

The novelty of the proceedings cannot he denied; while a further 
original idea was the performance of Scrooge by a lady—convincingly 
played by Miss Violet Folland. The individual performances were all 
very good, and as a matter of interest it may be mentioned that three 
members of the Dickens Fellowship players were among the cast and 
vave good account of themselves. = WD Syl 2pm BS 
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MEMORIALS AND TABLETS TO DICKENS 


( {HARLES DICKENS in his will conjured his friends on no account 
/ to make him the subject of any monument, memorial, or 
testimonial whatever, and although there is no actual monument 
to him in this country, numerous memorials are to be found to him 
and his works in various towns and cities. One of our valued sub- 
scribers has suggested to us that a complete list of these memorials 
would be of great interest to Dickensians. We have pleasure, there- 
fore, in printing the following list, compiled with the assistance of Mr. 
Walter Dexter. It is not claimed to be exhaustive, and we therefore 
appeal to our readers for help to make the list complete by supplying 
information regarding any omissions. In each case, the full text of the 
inscription should be given, where such exists —TuHE Enpitor. 


PORTSMOUTH. 

Charles Dickens was born at 393 Commercial Road, Portsmouth, 
on February 7th, 1812, and the house was purchased by the Corporation 
of that City in 1904 and is preserved as a Dickens Museum Above 
the first floor windows is the sign :— 

Charles Dickens’ Birthplace 
February 7th, 1812. 


Let into the pavement in front of the house is a plate inscribed :-— 
In this house 
Charles Dickens 
was born 
February 7th, 1812. 


LONDON. 
13 Johnston Street, Somers Town, N.W. 


The Dickens family resided in this house from July 1824 to January 
1829. A Hopton Wood stone tablet was affixed to it by the London 
County Council on 23rd August, 1911. It is inseribed :— 

Charles Dickens 
1812-1870 
Novelist 

Lived here 
in Boyhood. 


48 Doughty Street, Mecklenburg Square, W.C. 


Charles Dickens and his wife occupied this house from March 1837 
to Autumn. 1839. In it the novelist finished Pichwick: Oliver Tirist 
was wholly written there, and a portion of Nicholas Nickleby. A 
Circular Blue Stone Memorial Tablet was afhixed to it by the London 
County Council on 16th December. 1903. It reads :— 

Charles Dickens 
1812-1870 
Novelist 
Lived here. 
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1 Devonshire Terrace, Marylebone Road, W. 


This was Dickens’s residence from the Autumn of 1839 until October, 
1851. Here he wrote Barnaby Rudge, The Old Curiosity Shop, Martin 
Chuzzlewit, Dombey and Son, David Copperfield, and all the Christmas 
books with the exception of The Chimes. A Circular Blue Stone 
Memorial Tablet was affixed to it by the London County Council on. 
10th August, 1904. It is inscribed :— 

‘ Charles Dickens 
1812-1870 
Novelist 

Lived here.” 


Westminster Abbey. 


Charles Dickens was buried in a grave in the Poets’ Corner on 14th 
June, 1870, beneath a stone plainly inscribed :— 
Charles Dickens 
Born 7th February, 1812 
Died 9th June, 1870. 


St. George’s Churchyard, Borough, S.E. 


In the Churchyard, on part of the old Marshalsea Prison wall, are 
two enamelled iron tablets inscribed :— 


This site was originally the 
Marshalsea Prison 
made famous by the late 
Charles Diekens 
in his well-known work 

Little Dorrit. ® 


They were placed there some twenty years ago by Messrs. G. 
Harding and Son, Ltd., the owners of the premises. 


Angel Court, Borough High Street, S.E. 

Tablets with text as on those in St. George’s Churchyard are affixed 
on the right hand wall of Angel Court which is mentioned by Dickens 
in the preface to Little Dorrit. These were also placed by Messrs. 
Harding. 

Prudential Assurance Buildings, Holborn. 

Here are two memorials. 


(1) The Circular Terra Cotta Tablet originally affixed by the Society 
of Arts to the house known as 15 Furnival’s Inn, is now upon the wall 
of the Prudential Company’s premises which occupy the site of the 
old Inn. The wording is :— 

Charles 
Dickens 
Nevelist 

Lived Here 
1812 
1870. 
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(2) A Bust. of Dickens by Mr. Percy Fitzgerald, in the entrance 
archway, facing the site of the above mentioned chambers. The 
bust rests upon a black granite tablet—designed by Mr. Paul Water- 
house, and inscribed :— 

Charles Dickens 
Novelist 
Born 1812—Died 1870 
Lived for a time in Furnival’s Inn 
Close to this Spot 
And there wrote Pickwick in the 
Year 1836 
This Bust was Modelled and presented 
by Percy Fitzgerald. 


Saracen’s Head, Snow Hill, E.C. 


This building is a modern one, erected near the site of the old Inn 
with the same name associated with Nicholas Nickleby. It is no longer 
an Inn but a business warehouse. 

Over the doorway in the centre, is a bust of Dickens and on either 
side life sized figures of Nicholas Nickleby and Wackford Squeers. 
On both sides of the doorway are panels in relief, one representing the 
coach leaving the Saracen’s Head for Yorkshire, and the other, the 
Schoolroom at Dotheboys Hall. They were erected in 1912. 


The George and Vulture, George Yard, Lombard Street, E.C. 


The Menu cards have references to the Pickwickian associations ot 
the house and the plates bear the figure of Mr. Pickwick himself. 
In 1913 the following inscription was painted on the building :— 
Ye Olde Pickwickian Hostelerie 


Carr’s Restaurant, 265 Strand, W.C. 


This Restaurant built on the site of the old King’s Head has a 
dining room dedicated to Dickens, the walls of which are adorned 
with paintings of certain characters from the novels and a portrait 
(after Frith) of the novelist. A brass plate at the entrance to the 
Restaurant announces :— 

Carr’s 
Entrance to 
The Charles Dickens 
Dining Room. 


The menu bears the following extract from AH the Year Round. 
June 18, 1864, p. 440, which, however, was not written by Dickens :— 
“Tf I desire a substantial dinner offthe Joist with the 
agreeable accompaniment of light Wine, both vheap and 
good, I know of only one house, and that is in the Strand 
close to Danes’ Inn. There you may wash down the Roast 
Beef of old England with excellent Burgundy at two shillings 
a bottle, or you may be supplied with half a bottle for a 
shilling.” 
| To I continned | 
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THE NEW “DAVID COPPERFIELD” PLAY 


CAST 
Wilkins Micawber - Herbert Tree A Sutlor-— - W. J. Kemp 
David Copperfield - Owen Nares Agnes W ineld Evelyn Millard 
James Steerforth - - Basil Gill Little Ha’ly = - Jessie Winter 
Tommy Traddlvs - Deering Wells Betsey Trotwoud Agnes Thomas 
Uriah Heep - - - Charles Quartermaine Irs. Micawber - Sydney Fairbrothker 
Dan'l wi eggOny - - Herbert Tree Clura Peggotty - Mary Brough 
Ham - - - - Frederick Ross Mrs. ean: Ada King 
Mr. Dick - - - - Nigel Playfair Mis. Heep - Rosamund Mayne- Young 
Inittimer - - - - W. Gayer Mackay Martha Endell - Mary Clare 
A Waiter - - - - Roy Byford Mrs. Crupp- - Stella St. Audrie 
Ist Old Fogey  - - J. William Mollison The dene gee Gal Sybil Sparkes 
2nd Old Foyey - - Henry Byatt JUnela = Maude Phillips 


8rd Old Fogey - - Julian Cross 


HE vast and enthusiastic audience which witnessed the first 
performance of “ David Copperfield: made into a play by 
Louis N. Parker,” and presented at His Majesty's Theatre on Christmas 
Eve by Sir Herbert Tree and his talented company of players, must 
surely have been the happiest that any theatre has contained for many 
along day. Every member of it had forgotten for the time being the 
depressing conditions of war, and soon settled down to the enjoyment 
of what proved to be the very best representation of Dickens that the 
stage has given in this generation. 

It was Christmas Eve: and was not the inspiration of the mght’s 
entertainment the genius of Charles Dickens? Could anything be 
more propitious? And so faithful was everyone to the moment and 
the man, that contentment must have reigned had the plav been a 
poor one and the acting indifferent. But neither of these catastrophes 
obtaimed. The play is as good a play as a book of Dickens can yield, 
and the acting, speaking in general terms, was wonderfully equal in 
its fidelity to the characters. all of whom were real and well-known 
personages, whose impersonations had perforce to run the guantlet of 
exacting criticism, and it may be said that each and everyone not only 
“ walked out of the book,” but disported themselves as if they had. 

David Copperfield is a young man engaged to Dora when the play 
starts, and with his mating with Agnes the play ends. In the interm 
the chief incidents of Dickens's master piece are presented as they never, 
in our time at least. and we doubt in any time, have been presented on 
the stage. The drama, comedy, and pathos which the characters of 
Micawber, Peggotty, Uriah Heep. Little Em/lv, Steerforth, Ham, 
David Copperfield, ‘Agnes Wicktield. Betsey Trotwood. Mr. Dick, 
Clara Peggotty, Traddles call to the nund, were Jovally and accurately 
enacted amidst magnificent and exact surroundings. Betsey Trotwood’s 
garden over-looking Dover harbour with Shakespeare's cliff in the dis- 
tance, and Mr. Wickfield’s house and garden showing Canterbury 
Cathedral towering with grandeur over it, were perfect pictures ; whilst 
the scenes in the Golden Cross, David's lodgings and Peggotty’s hut 
were as true to their originals as could possibly be. The great ship- 
wreck scene, of which much was expected, exceeded all expectations, 
and was realistic and superb to a degree. 
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his interpretation of Micawber. We feel it wanted dignity at times, and 
that it often bordered on the clownish. But it was intensely amusing 
always, even if it lacked occasionally the grand eloquence of the 
immortal original. Doubtless it will be toned down in time and become 
as inimitable in its way as is the same actor’s realization of Daniel 
Peggotty which could scarcely be improved upon. Throughout his 
impersonation of the large hearted rough fisherman, Sir Herbert Tree 
was always the Peggotty we know and love: honest, “ porkypiney,” 
and human. His two great scenes—when Little Em’ly eloped with 
Steerforth and when at last she is returned to her old Uncle—were 
magnificent in their pathetic strength and restraint, and all hearts 
went out to the burly old fisherman in round after round of applause 
at the close of each scene. 

As we have already said everybody else in the cast was as good in 
their own particular character. Mr. Owen Nares looked and acted 
the part of David Copperfield to perfection, his quarrel with Uriah 
Heep in Mr. Wickfield’s garden being very fine and dignified. Mr. 
Charles Quartermaine was a splendid Uriah and did not over exaggerate 
the mannerisms of the crafty villain. Mr. Basi! Gili made Steerforth’s 


- aimless polished charm of manner fascinating, Mr. Frederick Ross was 


strong and sturdy as the simple and trustful Ham, and Mr. Nigel Play- 
fair played poor Mr. Dick perfectly. 

There was not a pin to choose between the ladies for sheer merit. 
Miss Evelyn Millard looked absolutely beautiful and acted with all her 
grace and charm. Miss Sydney Fairbrother was Mrs. Micawber to 
the life, as was Miss Mary Brough in the part of Clara Peggotty. Betsey 
Trotwood was the real Aunt, thanks to Miss Agnes Thomas, whilst 
Miss Jessie Winter made little Em’ly bewitching and pretty. Of the 
others Miss Ada King was Mrs. Gummidge; Miss Rosamund Mayne- 
Young, Mrs. Heep; Miss Mary Clare, Martha; Miss Stella St. Audrie, 
Mrs. Crupp. 

The reception of the play throughout the evening and at its close, 
left no doubt as to the surety of its success. It possesses the real 
Dickens atmosphere, and the real Dickens creations, and should 
attract not only every Dickens lover for months to come, but should 
satisfy the most meticulous of playgoers and drive them to read the 
book itself should there be any who have not already done so. 

Mr. Parker has adhered to the text remarkably well, and the one notice- 
able digression does not perhaps matter very much. But if for actor- 
manager purposes Sir Herbert Tree had to be on the stage in the last 
scene of all, we would much rather he had appeared as Peggotty, who 
did return from Australia, than as Micawber who did not. 

This apart, we not only congratulate Mr. Parker on having written 
the best Dickensian play we knew of, and Sir Herbert Tree on his own 
personal triumph, but the whole company on the splendid performance 
of a play, which will doubtless last for along time to come.—B. W. M. 
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POETICAL TRIBUTES TO CHARLES DICKENS 
CXXI. 


AN ACROSTIC SONNET 


Creator of a world of lasting charm, 

Heroic fighter in the cause of Right ! 

A Lighter of Life’s dismal, gloomy night 
Rejoicest thou in crushing Wrong and Harm ! 


Let soothe our weary hearts thy cheery calm, 
Emerge at Life’s dark sea thy leading light ; 
Shield with thy helping hand us in the fight 
Defying both delusion and alarm ! 


In dark and silent hours was thy voice, 

Charles Dickens, a kind sympathising friend, 
Known well, and proving to the bitter end 
Enough, and more, the rightness of my choice. 
Negation may be rife of brotherhood 

Still pleads thy voice: one day all will be good ! 


C. C. REMMERSWAAL, 
Enkhuizen, Holland. A Dutch member of the Dickens Fellowship. 


DICKENSIAN SONGS 
VIII. and. IX. 
ESTHER SUMMERSON’S STORY: TWO SONGS THEREON 


S a contribution to the Dickensian Songs appearing in The 
Dickensian, I send you two relative to Esther Summerson as 
appropriate in following the article in the October issue. They were 
both published by Charles Jefferys, music dealer, London, soon after 
Bleak House appeared, the composer of the music in each case being 
C. W. Glover. They are founded on extracts from Miss Summerson’s 

Story and cleverly convey in verse the sentiments there expressed. 

Yours truly, 
J. 8. P. Grove. 


FAREWELL TO THE OLD HOUSE 


Extract from Chapter III. ‘Six quiet years I had passed at Greenleaf 
seeing in those around me, as it might be in a looking glass, every stage 
of my own growth and change. There one November morning I 
received this letter (one appointing her companion to Ada Clare, a 
ward in Chancery). Never, never shall I forget the emotion this 
letter caused in the house. It was so tender in them to care so much 
for me ; it was so gracious in the father who had not forgotten me, to 
have made my orphan way so smooth and easy, and to have inclined 
so many youthful natures towards me, that I could hardly bear it. 
Not that I would have had them less sorry—TI am afraid not; but the 
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pleasure of it, and the humble regret of it, were so blended, that my 
heart seemed almost breaking while it was full of rapture.” 


FAREWELL to the old house, to the home of bright years, 
What my heart treasures fondly I must tell with my tears ; 
Yet thus much, my kind friends, is the language of truth, 
Your love is the day-star and the joy of my youth. 


But my words have no power all my thoughts to convey. 
My eyes must interpret what my tongue cannot say ; 
Farewell to the old house, to the home of bright years ; 
What my heart treasures fondly, I must tell with my tears 


What fond recollections in this moment are mine, 

Of how much true kindness is my heart now the shrine : 
Farewell, I must leave ye, mingled pride and regret 
Remind me of friendships I can never forget. 


Kind wishes go with me, and with wishes all kind, 

Dear friends of my childhood, I must leave all behind ; 
-Farewell to the old house, to the home of bright years, 
What my heart treasures fondly, I must tell with my tears. 


ADA CLARE 


Extract from chapter VI. ‘In the evening when I was preparing 
to make tea and Ada was touching the piano in the adjoining room, 
and softly humming a tune to her cousin Richard, which they had 
happened to mention, he came and sat down on the sofa near me, 
and so spoke of Ada that I almost loved him. 

‘She is like the morning,’ he said, ‘with that golden hair, those 
blue eyes, and that fresh bloom on her cheek, she is like the summer 
morning. The birds here will mistake her for it. We will not call 
such a lovely young creature as that, who is a joy to all mankind, 
our orphan. She is the child of the Universe.’ 

‘If I had my way her path should be strewn with roses; it should 
be through bowers ; where there was no spring, autumn, or winter, but 
perpetual summer. Age or change should never wither it. The base 
word, money, should never be breathed near it.’ ? 


BLoominea as the summer in its morning prime, 
Sweet as the roses in our own dear clime, 
Welcome as the zephyr to the leafy grove, 
Blythe as any song-bird, gentle as a dove. 


All we see in nature beautiful and fair. 

Seem to me but emblems of young Ada Clare ; 
Summer, with its sunshine, cheers the lonely heart, 
Where young Ada shineth grief must soon depart. 


Could a wish avail her, IT would fondly pray, 

That her years would be like one bright summer day ; 
Sorrow would not bring her e’en a floating care, 
Joy should live for ever with young Ada Clare. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


DICKENS AND THE MISSISSIPPI STEAMBOATS 


Sir,—The accompanying extract from “‘ Life on the Mississippi,” 
by Mark Twain, may be of interest to the readers of The Dickensian. 
Yours faithfully, 
JOHN ARDAGH. 
40 Richmond Road, 
Drumecondra, Dublin. 


‘*Mr. Dickens declined to agree that the Mississippi steamboats 
were ‘magnificent,’ or that they were ‘floating palaces ’—terms 
which had always been applied to them ; terms which did not over- 
express the admiration with which the people viewed them. 

Mr. Dickens’s position was unassailable possibly ; the people’s 
position was certainly unassailable. If Mr. Dickens was comparing 
these boats with the crown jewels; or with the Taj, or with the 
Matterhorn ; or with some other priceless or wonderful thing which 
he had seen, they were not magnificent—he was right. The people 
compared them with what they had seen, and thus measured, thus 
judged, the boats were magnificent—the term was the correct 
one, it was not at all too strong. The people were as right as was 
Mr. Dickens. The steamboats were finer than anything on shore. 
‘Compared with superior dwelling-houses and first-class hotels in 
the valley, they were indubitably magnificent, they were ‘ palaces.’ 
To a few people living in New Orleans and St. Louis they were not 
magnificent perhaps, not palaces ; but to the great majority of those 
populations, and to the entire populations spread over both banks 
between Baton Rouge and St. Louis, they were palaces ; they tallied 
with the citizen’s dream of what magnificence was, and satisfied it.” 


PRE-PICKWICKIAN STONE-INSCRIPTIONS 


Sir,—May I add yet another specimen to those which have been 
already recorded ? 

Tn his collection of ** Curious Epitaphs ” (1899), the late Mr. William 
Andrews reproduces an illustration copied from an old print published 
in 1796 “ humbly dedicated to the penetrating geniuses of Oxford, 
Cambridge, Eton and the learned Society of Antiquaries.”” It bears the 
title of “The Puzzle,” and depicts four bewildered looking individuals 
‘gazing at a stone inscribed as follows :— 


BENE 
Avis, ISST 
POS. ET 
cos” TER. TRIP: 
SELLERO 


EAU EE 
ONERE. 
H. CLAUD, 
E. 


ES MP 


TN 


Abie 


ON. 


ONAS. DO 
HI. 

S.C 
SOR 


AR AMIN 58) 


This remarkable hotch-potch is evidently intended to record that 
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‘ Beneath this stone reposeth Claud Coster, tripe-seller. of Impington, 
as doth his consort Jane.” 

Some three years ago I clipped a paragraph from a newspaper 
which stated that the following cryptic lines were recently posted 
on the notice-board of a West End Club :— 


O nee ango in ab ili 
Ardor pyram id contestata 
Potor ae an non 
Si deis puto nat times 
Ora res tu sed. 


This 1s curicus as being entirely made up of real Latin words which 
render the following sentence in English :----- One can go in a billiard 
or pyramid contest at a pot or a cannon. Side is put on at times,or 
a rest used.” 

Yours faithfully, 
JOHN T. PAGE. 
The Elms, Long Itchington, 
Warwickshire. 
December 7th, 1914. 


BOOKS FOR OUR WOUNDED ON THE CONTINENT 


Sir,—May I again trespass on your space to thank those anonymous. 
friends who have so kindly sent me further parcels of books, the receipt 
of which in the absence of any accompanying letters I have been unable 
to acknowledge separately. 

All the books have now been packed and sent off to the front, and 
J am sure they will bring joy into the hearts of those of our fellow 
countrymen who might otherwise spend a lonely Christmas in the 
French hospitals. 

No further gifts of books are required for the present, but with 
renewed thanks to all those who have so kindly helped, 

I remain, Sir, 
Yours faithfully, 
FRANK 5. JOHNSON. 
21 Mineing Lane, E.C.. 
December 14th, 1914. 


TTEDICKENS FELLOWSHIP 


HERE, THERE, AND EVERYWHERE 


BETHLEHEM, PA.---The Dickens Fellowship met in the Sun Inn 
on November 17th, and entered on the study and discussion of Dickens’s 
unfinished book, The Mystery of Edwin Drood. As a preliminary to 
the study of the story, G. IX. Chesterton’s masterly and Juminous 
introduction was read, in which the writer gives Dickens the credit of 
“inventing the new detective story,” pointing out that while in his 
other books there was “too little plot,” in this, his last, there was 
too much plot.’’ The selections were read by Mrs. E. A. Rau, Miss 
Helena Hoch and Miss Pauline Milchsack. There was more than the 
usual discussion at the close of the readings. 


BIRMINGHAM.— On November 18th a lecture was given by Mr. 
T. Brunton Peathe entitled, In the Dickensian Portrait Gallery.” 
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Sir Whitworth Wallis presided. Mr. Peathe dealt with many characters 
from the pages of Dickens in a dramatic and humorous manner. He 
said (with reference to the charge of exaggeration so often made against 
Dickens) that his characters were not portraits of “‘ flesh and blood 
people,’’ but were intended to be taken in ‘‘ A Pickwickian sense.” 
They were not humans but “ immortals—Olympians,’”” who could not 
die. On December 2nd a debate took place on the subject: ‘‘ Which 
is the greatest hero—Charles Darnay or Sydney Carton?” by Miss 
Braham and Mr. Hutchinson. In the discussion which followed, the 
following members took part: Mrs. Ellison, Miss Bennett, Mrs. Piggott, 
Messrs. Bosworth, Grove, Shields, Timings and Walker. The chair 
was taken by Councillor W. H. Coley, J.P. On the vote being taken, 
the meeting was fouhd to be largely of opinion that Sydney Carton 
was the greater hero, while admitting that Charles Darnay was the 
better man, and possessed of a certain ‘‘ quiet heroism” and moral 
courage. 


CHESTER, Pa., U.S.A.—The first meeting of the Session was held 
October 22nd. Mr. H. R. C. Robinson, the newly-elected President 
occupied the chair. The opening was most auspicious, as the attendance 
was large, and a good programme gave interest and delight at every 
moment of the evening. The President made a very neat address, 
urging members to assist in every way towards the success of the 
objects of the Fellowship. The Secretary, Miss O’ Neill, who had been 
off duty for a year, was at her usual place at the desk, and at the end 
of the meeting many of the members in a jolly mood exclaimed, ‘ This 
is like one of our old timers, isn’t it?” To further the progress of 
the Branch, a new set of bye-laws, that had been drawn up by Council, 
were adopted. On suggestion of a member, the President called 
attention to the need of the sufferers from the horrors of the war, now 
proceeding in Europe, and it was agreed that Miss Smith should take 
charge of donations in money and clothing to be sent to Belgium, in 
the name of the Dickens Fellowship. Mr. Wm. Selby, in fine style, 
gave the song, “’Tis a long, long way to Tipperary.’” Miss Smith 
read a beautiful selection, written by the well-known essayist Miss 
Black, on Charles Dickens, which was very much enjoyed. The book 
selected for this season’s study is Edwin Drood. Miss O’Neill gave a 
synopsis of the first two chapters, reading the colloquial part of the 
first chapter, Mrs. Robinson read part of the second. Musical selections 
for the piano, songs and recitations, with refreshments following, 
ended a most enjoyable evening. On the 12th November, the Branch 
held a reception to welcome the Vice-President, Dr. A. Kassab, who 
had lately arrived home after a sojourn of five months in Syria. The 
Doctor gave a most interesting account of his travels, going and coming, 
his narrow escapes from many dangers and his difficulties in getting 
to the land of peace and prosperity 


DUBLIN.—On November 18th a Whist Drive was held in aid of the 
Belgian Relief Fund. The arrangements were in the hands of Mrs. 
W. Wilson and Miss Kilpatrick, under whose management the evening 
proved most successful and enjoyable. On December 2nd, under the 
direction of Mrs. E. A. Montgomery who presided, ‘‘ The Holly Tree 
Inn” was read to a large audience of members and their friends, by 
Miss Hogg, Mrs. Montgomery, and Miss Heagan. Between the readings 
there were some musical items. 
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EDINBURGH AND LEITH.—The meeting held at the Goold Hall 
on November 19th, was devoted to short papers. Miss Helena Sharp 
gave an account of ‘‘ Rochester and the Conference of 1914,”’ in which 
she referred to Charles Dickens’s connection with the ancient Kentish 
city, and proceeded in a lively witty style to describe the Conference. 
Mr. Herbert D. Down opened the consideration of ‘“‘ The Pickwick 
Papers,” the book chosen for study this session, with a clever original 
essay on “The Philosophy of Sam Weller.”” Mr. Down said that 
‘‘ a first principle in the philosophy of Sam Weller may be summed up 
in his assertion that ‘ wotever is, is right.’ This may savour of the 
fatalistic ; but it is the secret of his cheerful outlook upon life. He 
tackles troubles with a smiling face, and has the fight half won before 
he enters it. His philosophy is the philosophy of laughter. He is 
High Priest in the temple of Momus.”” On November 18th a Sale of 
Work organised by the ladies of the Charitable and Needlework Guild 
in aid of the Belgian Relief Fund, and the Fund for afflicted children 
in Edinburgh Hospitals, was opened in the Goold Hall by Lady Parrott. 
“The great heart of Charles Dickens,” she said, “‘would have responded to 
a movement having for its object the lessening of suffering caused by an 
unjust war which had devastated the fair land of Belgium, and brought 
untold misery upon the brave people of that great and noble country. 
She was assured too, that every one would appreciate the gentle and 
kindly thought of the ladies of the Guild, in their effort to bring a little 
sunshine into the lives of the little ones who were laid on beds of pain 
at Christmas time. The Guild had remembered those, who amidst 
the clash of arms, were apt to be forgotten. The members in their 
good work were acting finely in accord with the aims of the Fellowship.”’ 
The sale realised a substantial sum. December 4th introduced to the 
public of Edinburgh, Mr. A. Canning Williams, a prominent Dickensian, 
who has, under an apt nom-de-plume, written an excellent work for 
literary beginners. Mr. Williams, whose subject was “ Dickens as a 
Word Painter,” pointed out how disjointed and haphazard was Dickens’s 
education, as these terms were ordinarily applied, and yet for one who 
was to become the novelist of the people and was to describe with 
such insight, sympathy, humour, and pathos their ways and doings, it 
was a better education than could have been given by the best scholastic 
institution in the land. Dickens’s career as a newspaper reporter was 
described. A number of pen pictures taken from Dickens’s works were 
given, interspersed with comments and criticisms. The lecturer was 
assisted by Mrs. Raithby, Mrs. Sharp, Mr. R. C. H. Morison, and Mr. 
Rutherfourd Harvey. Mr. David MacRitchie, F.S.A. (Scot)., presided 
over a large and enthusiastic audience. A Conversazione was held on 


_ Thursday, December 17th, at the Goold Hall, when a varied programme 


of songs and recitations were given by Miss Brotchie, Miss Burnham, 
Miss Phyllis Williams, Mr. H. W. Brierley and Mr. Herbert D. Down. 
An amusing duologue, “‘ A Spy, My Eye !”’ was capitally acted hy Miss 
Rudland and Mr. Mann. Mr. H. Burnham—a new member of the 
Branch—who ‘is a gifted musician, led a small orchestral party with 
conspicuous success. On the following evening the members of the 
Dramatic Club entertained a crowded audience of the poorer working 
class at the Orwell Hall, Lawnmarket, to a popular programme of songs, 
recitations from Dickens, instrumental music—violin and piano, and 
dramatic sketches. Notable features of the programme were the 
pianoforte soles by Mrs. Hortor, the cultured singing of Miss Ethel 
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Grant and Mrs. A. H. Hamilton, and the recitations of Mr. H. W. 
Brierley. A brilliant little dramatic sketch, ** Incog.” written by Mrs. 
Lawrence Raithby, in which the authoress, Miss Rudland and Mr. Down 


took part, called forth peals of laughter. 


GLOUCESTER.— Pouring rain on the evening of December 2nd 
‘did not deter members of the Fellowship from attending the monthly 
meeting, for there was a capital audience. The President (Mr. Roland 
Austin) referred to the visit of Mr. Henry F. Dickens, K.C., on the 
5th Jan., when that gentleman gives a dramatic recital for the British 
Red Cross Society’s funds. Mr. Austin referred to the prominent 
part members of Mr. Dickens’s own family were taking on behalf of 
King and Country. One son was in the Army, one in the Navy, and 
another engaged in Red Cross work. Having expressed the hope that 
everyone would put their shoulder to the wheel to make the recital a 
financial success, the programme was proceeded with. Mrs. G. H. 
Bland described Tellson’s Bank (Ad Tale of Two Cities) and gave an 
insight into Jerry Crimcher’s domestic felicities. Mr. J. W. Barnett 
followed with ‘“‘ The Infallible Old Bailey,” and Mr. A. B. Evans 
introduced ” The Attorney-General’s Witnesses.”” An interesting 
discussion ensued, after which two guineas was voted to the Halfpenny 
Meals fund, while a collection for the local Belgian refugees realised 
£3 8s. 4d. 


HACKNEY AND STOKE NEWINGTON.—The November meeting 
took place on the 18th at West Hackney Lecture Hall, when Mr. Walter 
Dexter gave a lantern lecture entitled, ‘‘ The Pickwickian Pilgrimages.” 
Mr. J. H. Burtinshaw occupied the chair. Mr. Dexter opened his 
lecture with a brief account of the great popularity which “‘ Pickwick ” 
enjoyed when first published, how every commodity was named after 
the immortal man. He then took the audience with him to the places 
visited by Mr. Pickwick and his friends, suen as Rochester, Ipswich, 
Bath, Bristol, Birmingham, showing many rare and uncommon pictures 
of the places mentioned, reproduced from old prints, also many taken 
by himself, all of which delighted a large audience of Dickensians and 
friends. Mr. Dexter’s style of delivery is conversational and takes 
his audience through the various scenes as if he was personally con- 
ducting them. The December meeting teok place at the Parish 
Hall, Powell Road, on the 3rd December, when Prof. Wm. Miles gave 
a Dickens recital, the proceeds going to the Mayor of Hackney’s War 
Relief Fund. Miss N. Adler, L.C.C. occupied the chair, supported by 
several borough councillors, vice-presidents of the branch. In intro- 
ducing the reciter, Miss Adler drew an interesting contrast between 
the present period of crisis and sixty years ago, when they were in the 
midst of another great war—the Crimean— and how Charles Dickens 
criticised, what he termed the Circumlocution Office in Little Dorrit, 
which appeared at that time. Dickens’s pcwer to produce conflic: ing 
emotions was brought out by Professor Miles to the utmost, especially 
in “‘ Toby Veck’s Tripe Dinner,” and ** The Shooting Party.” ‘ Doc- 
tor Marigold” was very touchingly rendered. Other items included 
“The Story of Richard Doubledick,” *‘ Boots at the Holly Tree Inn,” 
and “* Horatio Sparkins,”’ all of which were greatly enjoyed. The result 
of the recital added a substantial sum to the Mayor’s Fund. 


HATFIELD.—-On November 2lst a series of entertainments was 
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started for the large number of soldiers quartered at Hatfield. A 
considerable number attended the first one held in Countess Anne’s 
School, when an excellent programme of music had been arranged, 
including songs from the members of the Feilowship and items from the 
soldiers themselves, two of the latter being especially good, one a 
humourous reciter of remarkable ability. The programme was well 
received and thoroughly enjoyed. 


LIVERPOOL.—The branch held its meeting on December 2nd, at 
the Royal Institution, under the Presidency of Mr. Edgar A. Browne. 
A members’ night had been arranged by Mrs. Van Gelder, and several 
very interesting papers were read and discussed. Mrs. G. Boothman’s 
was entitled “Two child characters of Dickens,’ and dealt with the 
childhood scenes of “ Pip,” and *‘ David Copperfield,’? which she con- 
sidered perhaps the two finest out of the many which Dickens knew so 
well how to portray, but which were undoubtedly a literary echo of the 
privations and sadnesses which the novelist himself had undergone in 
his early life. Mrs. Edgar A. Browne, gave a paper on “‘ Chesterton’s 
Criticism of Dickens,” mentioning instances of that author’s strong 
approbation of the ability and genius of the novelist, and his conviction 
that he stood alone at the head of the literary world, if only for the 
immortal bond of union and sympathy between the masses and himself. 
Even those who had never read Dickens’s works were familiar with 
many of his characters. Unlike the great majority of present day 
novels, his were read again and again, each time with increased pleasure, 
and he possessed the rare faculty of moving his readers to mirth and 
tears with equal readiness. The previous meeting on November 18th 
was devoted to a very instructive and interesting lecture on “‘ Belgium,” 
by \Ir. G. W. Coopland. M.A., B.Se., Litt.D , which was highly appreci- 
ated by a large and most attentive audience. On December 16th, under 
the Presidency of Mr. Edgar A. Browne, Dr. C. Alston Hughes delivered 
an address on ‘* Literary Milestones.”’ which he likened to books (or 
passages from books) that are marked down on the leaves of our memo- 
ries, and when recorded tend to show the different stages of our 
intellectual lives and characters. 


LONDON .—At Hamilton House, on December 2nd, a most interest- 
ing paper was read by Mr. J. W. T. Ley on ~ The Dickens Circle,” a 
theme to portions of which members had already been introduced 
through the medium of The Dickensian. The lecturer dealt seriatim 
with the more important and better known friends of the novelist from 
the early reporting days in London, down to the magic circle of dis- 
tinguished men, of whom he was possibly the most brilliant, with 
whom he was on terms of intimate friendship at the time of his death. 
Appropriate quotations and accounts, frequently from members of 
the circle itself and other contemporaries, added greatly to the at- 
tractiveness of a lecture upon which much care and thought had been 
expended. In the subsequent discussion and moving of votes of thanks, 
Messrs. G. Leon Little, Walter Dexter, Wm. Miller and others took 
part, and in returning thanks Mr. Ley remarked on the pleasure it had 
given him to come to London and give his lecture, to meet so many 
old acquaintances, and more especially to find his old friend, Mr. B. W. 
Matz, occupying the chair on that occasion. The Chairman, Mr. 
B. W. Matz, before introducing the lecturer, made an earnest appeal 
on behalf of the Branch’s Charitable Guild, the Hon. Secretary of which 
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Miss A. Sherlock, 42 Stradella Road, urgently requires cast-off or other 
clothing, particularly warm woollen men’s underclothing for the Belgian 
refugees now in this country. Mr. Matz gave an interesting resumé 
of the work already done by the Guild, and it is hoped his appeal 
will meet with a ready response.. We regret to announce that Mr. 
Frank S. Johnson has been compelled to relinquish the duties of Hon. 
Secretary of the Branch, but will still remain a member of ‘the Com- 
mittee. Mr. W. J. Sherlock has been elected to his position and Mr. 
Johnson to Mr. Sherlock’s place on the Committee. 


MANCHESTER.—At the meeting on December 4th, Mr. John Swift 
presided, and papers were read in commemoration of the jubilee of 
the publication of Our Mutual Friend, the first number of which was 
issued in May 1864. The chairman said he thought that the somewhat 
cool reception accorded to the book by the critics, on its first appearance 
was due to its containing so many disagreeable characters. At the same 
time, the work depicted many of another type, such as Lizzie Hexham, 
whom he considered a most loveable character. Mr. Henry Yates 
contributed a paper on ‘“‘ Mr. Wilfer,’’ in which the many virtues of 
the “‘cheruh”’ were extolled. Miss Doris Burman foilowed with a 
clever sketch of ‘‘ Bella Wilfer,’’ whose character was carefully analysed 
and satisfactorily accounted for. Miss E. Jones read a pleasantly 
conceived account of ‘‘ Jenny Wren,” and her circle of friends, and Miss 
Barbara Tickle added to the enjoyment of the evening by her recitations. 
Communications were received from members of the Branch, now in 
Vancouver, B.C., and from the Winnipeg Branch. 


NOTTINGHAM.—At the first December meeting a representation 
of scenes from David Copperfield by members of the Sketch Party was 
to be given, but owing to unforseen circumstances, that fixture had, 
perforce, to be postponed until the New Year. At short notice, Mr. 
Chas. F. Bishop stepped capably into the breach, with an excellent 
and profusely illustrated paper on Punchian Dickensiana. A practi- 
cally complete collection of the many clever ‘‘ Punch”’ cartoons, etc., 
from early in the ’forties to the present day, introducing in political 
and patriotic guise numerous characters from the works of the great 
novelist, was appreciatively described by the lecturer, after a brief 
introductory by the president, the editor of the ‘‘ Nottingham 
Guardian.” Mr. Bishop’s library of Dickensiana is without local 
parallel, and closely approximates in its wide scope and extent to that 
of the Fellowship’s Hon. Librarian, Mr. William Miller. In the after- 
discussion, Mr. C. Bonnell predicted that ‘* world-famous * Punch’ ” 
would one day be found delighting the thousands of Dickens lovers, 
both British and Trans-Atlantic, with a choicely compiled symposium 
on similar lines, that would prove to be not only the book of the season, 
but a classic for generations to come. 


SHEFFIELD.—On December 11th was held the closing meeting of 
the year at the Cutlers’ Hall. In spite of very bad weather a goodly 
number of members assembled and were well paid, for the evening 
was truly delightful. Mr. J. Fawcett Sykes made a genial chairman. 
Miss Roza Gray and Miss Florence Swift presented ~ Fanny Squeer’s 
Toilet’ in capital style. Miss Helen Roberts and Mr. J. W. Dyson 
gave a couple of sketches which they styled, ** Proposals Ancient and 
Modern— <A Contrast.”’ The first was Pip’s proposal to Estella, and the 
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second—by way of contrast—was taken from Anthony Hope’s ‘“‘ Come- 
dies of Courtship.” Both were well acted and greatly appreciated. 
The vocalists were Miss Rew and Messrs. Charles Flynn and W. W. 
Sayers and their items made welcome additions to the programme. 
Light refreshments were served during the evening. 


SOUTHAMPTON.—A well attended meeting of this branch was 
held on Deeember 14th, when Mr. A. C. Hallett, gave a very interesting 
lecture on “‘Some of the Sailors of Dickens,” introducing about 17 
characters from the various works of Charles Dickens. These were 
interspersed with songs by Miss Alice Humphries and Mr. J. A. Billett. 
The programme was divided into two parts, between which a ‘‘ Christmas 
Collection” for local charities was taken, resulting in a total of 
£3 3s. The chair was taken by Mr. J. R. Smith, J.P., one of the Vice- 
Presidents. 


TOTTENHAM.—On 15th December was held the second meeting of 
the season, at the High Cross Institute, when Mr. John Toscenie gave a 
delightful selection of Dickens Recitals which included ‘‘ David Copper- 
field’s Courtship,” ‘“‘The Apprentice and Miss Miggs”’ (Barnaby Rudge) 
and others, and finished with ‘‘ Bob Cratchit’s Christmas Dinner.”’ 
The recitals were given in a masterly style, and were greatly appreciated 
and well applauded. A collection was taken at the close of the evening 
for the “‘ Tiny Tim’s ” Christmas Tree, etc., at the local hospital. 


WINNIPEC.—The programme at the November meeting was one 
of the most interesting and enjoyable. It consisted of a lecture on the 
army and navy by the Rev. A. Rodden : sketches of Dickens’s characters 
by Mr. F. C. West, formerly of the Toronto Branch and now of the 
Winnipeg branch ; and musical items by Miss Mildred Lovell, Misses 
Nora and Haze] Carson and C. B. Clement. The audience was large and 
appreciative. The lecturer received a cordial vote of thanks, on the 
motion of Mr. J. G. Lovell seconded by Canon Gill, who expressed the 
general appreciation, as did the chairman, Mr. H. Gerald Wade, presi- 
dent. Mr. West is a versatile elocutionist, and gave clever personations 
of ‘“‘ Uriah Heep,” ‘‘ Dan’] Pegotty ” and ‘‘ Squeers,” 
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A Christmas Carol by Charles Dickens. Illustrated in colour by 
Honor C. Appleton. London: Simpkin, Marshall and Co. 5s. net. 

Byways in Bookland: Confessions and Digressions. By Walter A. 
Mursel].. London: Gay and Hancock. 5s. net. 

The Mystery of the Drood Family by Montagu Saunders. London : 
Cambridge University Press, crown 8vo. 3s. net. 


MAGAZINE AND NEWSPAPER ARTICLES. 


‘* A Real Dotheboys Hall,” by Frank Mulgrew. Cornhill Magazine, 
December. 

‘* Dickens and Wooden Legs.” Notes and Queries, November 21st 
. and December 5th. 

‘‘ Disappearing Dickens-land: Birthplace of Bleak House,” by 
J. G. Hunter. Church Family Newspaper, December 4th. 
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4. Swadlincote : Character Sketch, hy members at Free Library, at 
8 p.m. 

5. Nottingham : New Year’s Conversazione, at Mechanics’ Institute, 
at 8 p.m. 

Montreal: Recital of ‘“ Pickwick,” by Mr. Frank Speaight, at 
Victoria Hall, Westmount, at 8.15 p.m. 

6. London: Dramatic Play, “‘ Dickens Redivivus,’” by the Rev. 
A. R. Runnels-Moss, at Hamilton House, Victoria Embank- 
ment, at 8 p.m. 

Dublin : Whist Drive, at College Restaurant, at 8 p.m. 

8. Manchester: ‘‘ The Soldiers and Sailors of Dickens,” by Mr. J. 
Cuming Walters, Mr. R. Bagot and others, at Milton Buildings, 
at 7.30 p.m. 

Hull: New Year’s Party, arranged by the Gentlemen at the 
Metropole, at 7.30 p.m. 

11. Southampton : ‘‘ Some Sailors of Dickens,” by Mr. A. C. Hallett. 
at Shaftesbury Hall, at 8 p.m. 

London : Council Meeting of the Dickens Fellowship, at 30 Charing 
Cross, 8.W., at 7 p.m. 

12. Redditch: ‘“‘Is Dickens out of date ?’’ by Miss Newton, and 
‘Dickens as a Social Influence,’ by Mr. E. Booker, at The 
Almshouses, at 8 p.m. 

14. Winnipeg: Meeting at Manitoba College, at 8.15 p.m. 

Tottenham: Lantern Lecture, “‘Londcn and the Thames,” by 
Mr. C. H. Green. 

5. Sheffield: Meeting at Cutlers’ Hall. 

8. Swadlincote: Paper by Mr. J. Hart, at Free Library; at 8 p.m. 
Nottingham : “ David Copperfield,” by 8. Rose, at Mechanics’ 
Institute, at 8 p.m. 

20. .Birmingham : Lantern Lecture, “The Mystery of Edwin Drood : 
an Examination of the Newer Theories,” by Mr. R. K. Dent, at 
Grand Hotel, at 7.36 p.m. 

Dublin : “ Doctor Marigold,” at College: Restaurant, at 8 p.m. 
Bristol: “ Oliver Twist,” arranged by Mr. A. G. W. Tonkin, at 
All Saints’ Hall. Clifton, at 8 p.m. 

21. Hackney and Stoke Newington: Lecture, ‘‘Some Further 
Reflections on the Elizabethan Drama,” by Mr. Wm. Ray. 
at United Methodist Free Church, Pembury Grove, at 8 p.m. 

Edinburgh : Short Papers, ‘* The Pickwickians at Bath,” by Mr. 
J. W. Ward and “A Chat about Jingle and his Profession,” by 
Mr. Laurence Raithby, at Goold Hall, at 8 p.m. 

22. Hull: Discussion on Women’s Suffrage, at the Metropole, at 
8 p.m. 

2 6. 


Montreal: ‘A Dramatic Solution of ~The Mystery of Edwin 
Drood,’** by Dr. W. H. Atherton, at Victoria Hall, at 
8.15 p.m. 
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